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The Secretary Says: 

During the last year and a half we in the De- 
partment have acquired an intimate knowledge of 
the collective-bargaining problems of industries 
and the various companies within them. We 
know the backgrounds and mental attitudes of 
both sides. No superboard can handle such a 
many-sided task, regardless of the character, 
ability, and experience of the men who might be 
appointed to it. With the best will in the world, 
a board would find itself delayed by technical 
problems which might prove a fatal handicap to 
successful bargaining. 

The Conciliation Service today is better equipped 
than ever before to aid both unions and em- 
ployers. For example, all our arbitrators were 
passed upon by the Regional Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committees, insuring competent 
and impartial arbitrators who have been approved 
by leading labor and management representatives. 

The same can be said of Conciliation’s Teclinical 
Division which assists the parties in disputes 
where highly technical problems arise, such as 
incentive plans, job evaluations, merit rating 
systems, and workload studies. 

We have developed other means of promoting 
industrial peace. Fact-finding is one of them. 
During last year | appointed nine fact-finding or 
special inquiry. boards. In each instance their 
investigations led to a satisfactory settlement. 
Their success can be repeated, if they have full 
and voluntary cooperation of both parties, and 
there is a clear understanding that the board’s 
recommendations will not be forced upon the 
parties. 

I believe labor and management can meet their 
joint responsibility without governmental coercion 


or compulsion. 
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ELEVEN STATES LIFT LOCAL WAGE FLOORS 





Industry Orders Increase Minima Above 40 Cents 


In the 
the District of Columbia have revised upward ex- 


18 months since VJ-day, 11 States and 


isting hourly or weekly guaranteed wages for some 


intrastate industries to levels above the present 
ate of 40 cents an hour, applicable to interstate 
business under the Federal law 


\lthough some of these wage orders apply to 
vorkers In interstate commerce, they mainly affect 
retail trade, laundry and dry cleaning, public 

The 
| States are: Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, and 


Massachusetts, 


housekeeping and beauty-shop occupations 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


Wiseonsin. In four, Connecticut, 
New York, and Rhode Island, the orders apply to 
men as well as to women 

Notable is the action of Massachusetts in revis- 
similar 


ts order for clerical, technical, and 


ng 
wcupations to set a 60-cent hourly minimum for 
oth men and women. It ealls also for a minimum 
laily wage 
Highest Rate in Connecticut 

Connecticut’s new beauty-shop order, effective 
Mareh 2, has the highest weekly guarantee -S2S 
for a 44-hour week for experienced operators It 
so provides these workers 95 cents an hour for 
overtime. The highest basic hourly minimum is 
Oregon’s 66 cents for women and minors engaged 
ineanning and processing of fruits, vegetables, and 
fish 

Better minimum rates for retail trade employees 
were established in six States. The guaranteed 
veekly wage and minimum daily wage are impor- 
lant provisions written into these orders in Con- 


New York, Rhode Utah. 


Connecticut and Rhode Island require payment of 


necticut. Island, and 
i basic $22 for a week of 36 to 44 hours with higher 
wertime rates after 44 hours. Rhode Island _re- 
juires double time for the seventh consecutive 
lav. The New York minimum of $21 is for a week 
i over 30 to 40 hours, with time and a half for 
hours beyond 40. New Hampshire with a 50-cent 
hourly rate, and North Dakota also revised their 
retail trade orders. 

Minimum rates for the laundry, dry cleaning, 
nd dyeing industries were boosted in New Jersey 


‘0 a 50-cent hourly minimum, a daily minimum 


age, and for laundry store clerks, a guaranteed 
veekly 


ve of $22. The District of Columbia 


established $22 for a week of more than 16 hours 
to 44 hours (a guaranteed weekly wage) and an 
overtime rate. Utah has set a 44-hour-week wage 
of $24.20 in cleaning, dyeing, and pressing, and 
$20.68 in laundries, with overtime up to 48 hours. 

In public housekeeping the District stipulates a 
weekly wage of $23 for 40 to 48 hours and a mini- 
Utah and North Dakota have 
also improved rates for these occupations 


Wisconsin Order Broadest 


The new Wisconsin order, effective February 10, 


mum daily wage. 


is widest in scope, raising minimum rates for all 
occupations to 45 cents an hour in communities of 
with 


3.500 population or more, lower rates for 


other places. Kentucky's recently revised general 
order calls for a top rate of 50 cents an hour. 
Analyzing recent trends in State action, the 
Women’s Bureau has found four notable types: 
1) Application of laws and orders to additional 
classes of workers; (2) better wage provisions, 
requiring higher basic rates and eliminating pay 


differentials for minors, learners, and workers in 


smaller communities; (3) overtime pay for hours 
after a reasonable basic workweek, usually 40 or 
14 hours: 


desirable working conditions. 


(4) additional provisions establishing 


Because State action is necessary to safeguard 
wages and working conditions, especially of the 
hundreds of thousands of workers not protected by 
the Federal law, the United States Department of 
Labor has recently revised its draft bills for state 
use in this field. Two alternative drafts are now 
available, one providing general worker coverage 
and the other applying primarily to women but 
providing that no man may be employed below the 
wage and working conditions standards established 
for women. 

The Department’s policy with respect to the two 
types of bill is as follows: 

“In States where general public sentiment will 
support a bill with direct coverage of all workers, 
the wage and hour type bill may be preferred. In 
States where there is primary concern for allevi- 
ating the economic condition of women workers, 
the minimum wage bill may be found to be most 
feasible. In States which already have minimum 
wage laws the basic purposes of these draft bills 
can be accomplished by amendments of various 
types.” 

















FOUR STATES DRIVE FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Looking toward new efforts to reduce industrial 
accidents in the midwest, 20 State labor depart- 
Nebraska, and 
Missouri attended a safety training course con- 
ducted recently in Kansas City, Mo., by the Divi- 


ment officials from Iowa, Kansas, 


sion of Labor Standards of the Department of 
Labor, in cooperation with the Division of Indus- 
trial Inspections of the Missouri State Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Lon N. Irwin, Missouri inspection division direc- 
host. 
Roland P. Blake, principal safety engineer of the 


tor, was The course was conducted by 





A demonstration of clear plastic 
safety goggles was a feature of the 
safety training course. A_ heavily 
weighted needle was shot through a 
7-foot tube to simulate the impact of 
a flying steel particle, the needle was 
traveling at the rate of 240 miles per 
hour when it struck the goggle but did 
not shatter it. Watching are: Thomas 
H. Riggs, Nebraska safety inspector 
Mrs. Nellie Kennedy, director of the 
Women's and Children's Division of 
the Kansas State Department of Labor 
John M. Sandel, safety engineer with 
the Division of Labor Standards; Mrs 
Charlotte Lee, assistant director of the 
Division of Industrial Inspections, 
Missouri State Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations; Lon N. Irwin 
director of the Missouri Division of 
Industrial Inspections; Chester A 
Adams, director of inspections, Kansas 
State Labor Department; W. C 
Moeller, chief of research, U. S 
Safety Service Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; and A. F. Parmelee, president 
of the Company 


Labor Standards: John M. Sandel. 
DLS safety engineer, and R. Campbell Starr, field 


Division of 


representative. Labor commissioners of the four 
States requested the training course. 

For 5 days the group canvassed problems en- 
countered by State inspectors in industrial plants 
Ideas developed were put to practical tests on vis- 
its to Kansas City plants, including Swift’s packing 
plant and the U 


ufactures protective plastic coggles. 


5. Safety Service Co., which man- 


Industrial accidents were reduced sharply by the 
intensive wartime safety campaigns, but the acci- 
dent rate is on the rise again as organized safety 
efforts are relaxed. Most 
smaller factories. 


hazards are found in 


2 








DLS Aids 5-Day Training Session 


Those attending: Kansas State Labor Depart. 
ment—Chester A. Adams, safety engineer and di- 
rector of inspections; Mrs. Nellie Kennedy, «iree- 
tor, Women’s and Children’s Arthur 
Lindensmith, inspector; Ira Hall, inspector; Guy 


Division; 


Jackson, inspector; Robert Archibald, inspector 
Leonard Williams, inspector. Nebraska State De- 
partment of Labor —Holger Nelson, safety inspee- 
tor; Philip Stultz, inspector; Thomas Riggs, in- 
spector. lowa Bureau of Labor—Byron Henecke 
deputy commissioner; Ernest Condon, inspector 


Robert Allen, inspector. Missouri State Depart 








Industrial Insp 
Divisio! 


ment of Labor, Division of 
tions—Lon N. 
Mrs. Charlotte Lee, assistant director; Carl Luco' 


assistant director; John Coring, inspector; Jose] 


Irwin, director of the 


Sapp, inspector; Charles Bigley, inspector; Howa 


Shipp, inspector. 


8 Out of 10 Paraguayans Are Women 

Of Paraguay’s population of 1,000,000, m 
than 825,000 are women, according to a new Wo 
en’s Bureau bulletin. Depletion of the male po 
lation through long and bitter wars is the explat 
tion. As a result, women work in many kinds 
jobs in Paraguay which are ordinarily filled | 







men, 
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OLDER POPULATION BRINGS NEW JOB PROBLEMS 





One in Every 8 Persons Will Be 65 in 2000 A. D. 


By the turn of the century one out of every 


eight persons in the country will be 65 vears of 


we or over, the Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts 
This is twice the 1940 ratio. Because of this, social 
security programs, as well as the employment 


problems of older workers, will be more important 


to industry and to the Nation. Moreover, older 


persons will be a more dominant political factor 
An older population does not necessarily mean 
that the vounger and middle-age groups will have 


a greater dependency burden. During the remain- 


der of this century the decline in the proportion of 


young dependents is expected to be greater than 
the increase In the proportion of old people. How- 
ever, there has been a gradual decline in the pro- 
portion of men 65 and over who continue to work 
or seek work. In 1920 no fewer than 60 percent of 
these older men continued working but the per- 
centage will have fallen to 45 percent by 1950 
The movement from country to city is a primary 
factor in this trend. As a farmer reaches old age, 
his children or hired help take over the heavier 
burdens while he continues to work around the 
farm. The city industrial worker, on the other 
hand, is often foreed out of the job market when 
he reaches an age at which he cannot compete 


with younger men. 


Fewer Retire in Hard Times 


However, the volume of retirement of older 
workers fluctuates with the business conditions, 
declining during periods of prosperity and increas- 
ing during periods of depression. During the war, 
for example, approximately 600,000 men over 65 
Vvears of age postponed or came out of retirement 
in response to expanding job opportunities. Few 
{them have left the labor market since the war's 
en; most will probably remain so long as there is 
idemand for their services. During depressions 
any older workers leave the labor market when 
they lose jobs because opportunities for new jobs 
re Virtually nonexistent. 

Regardless of the ups and downs of job oppor- 
‘unities, adequate retirement benefits will prob- 
bly become more and more important in making 
rovision for the security of the growing number 
t old people. Of course, the older person who 
its to work and is physically and tempera 
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mentally capable of working should be encouraged 
to do so. But, equally important, those who have 
reached old age should be given the opportunity 
to live in reasonable comfort without working 
The Nation’s problem will be to make satisfactory 
provision for this group—and in the not distant 
future 

The aging of the population also means that 
ereater attention will have to be given to the 
security problems of those between the ages of 45 
and 64. In 1940 one out of every five persons 1D 
the United States was in this age group; in 1970 


the proportion will be one out of every four 


Most Prefer to Work 


For the 45-to-64 worker, the basic problem ol 
security relates to employment opportunities 
rather than to provision of retirement benefits 
The great majority of them prefer work to retire- 
ment. Currently, 9 out of 10 men between 45 to 
4 are in the labor market. They are confronted 
with a type of long-run unemployment or under- 
employment that is unlike the problem of depres- 
sion unemployment. The great speed of techno- 
logical change coupled with the lengthening life- 
span has made it increasingly difficult for a man 
to work at his original occupation during his en- 
tire working life. The break-down of skilled work 
into semiskilled machine operations has thrown 
large numbers of older workers out of jobs at least 
temporarily and has permanently lowered the earn- 
ing power of many. 

In genepal, the question is whether to lower the 
retirement age to get the older workers off the job 
sooner, or whether management and labor should 
participate in finding alternative opportunities for 
them. Much ean be said for the latter. Lower- 
ing of the retirement limit to 50 or 55 would im 
pose a heavy financial burden on the self-support- 
ing population and would not meet the real desire 
of these people to work Actually manv a man mn 
the late 50's and early 60's Is still capable ol vears 
of productive work, though perhaps not at his 
previous occupation. Society faces a demand for 
retraining and placement of these workers so that 
they will be self-supporting in useful work until 


they reach retirement nye 























SECOND-INJURY FUNDS AID JOBS FOR HANDICAPPED 





Laws in 33 States Help Disabled Workers 


Two hundred twenty-five thousand disabled 
World War II veterans and other disabled workers 
are today seeking jobs through the United States 


Kmployment Service. Yet even in a short labor 


market, many employers hesitate to hire handi 
capped workers for fear they will suffer another 
injury, become totally and permanently disabled, 


and cost these emplovers increased workmen's 
compensallon., 
Thirty-three 1940 


have facilitated the employment of their disabled 


States —20 of them since 


veterans and others by second-injury funds in 


laws. In these States, 
] 


secona 


workmen's compensation 


employers pay compensation only for 


INJULLES, 
costs resulting from the combined disabilities 


Thus job 


workers is minimized and injured workers get full 


discrimination against handicapped 


compensation, 


SECOND INJURY FUND STATES 


while the fund relieves them of greater 


A second-injury fund bill drafted and approv: 


by the International Association of Industria 
Accident 


tained from the Labor Department's Division of 


Labor Standards 


Boards and Commissions may be ob- 


An effective law should apply regardless of how 
the first Injury occurred—in combat, in industry 
should 


disability resulting from a second injury throug! 


or otherwise. It cover permanent ta 


the loss of a hand, an arm, a foot, a leg, or 


iif Ve 


following a previous loss of one of these members 
or organs. A second injury fund should be set up 
supported by payments of at least $500 by 

employer or insurer in the ease of death of a 


employee having no dependents. The employ 


should be required to pay compensation for tl 
second injury. The excess cost of both injuries 


combined should be paid from the fund. 





| 
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]STATES HAVING 
SECOND INJURY FUNDS 


MMB NO PROVISION 
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Ing contracts. 





l ased peacetime use of voluntary arbitra 
Ol settling labor disputes is indicated by the 
imber of jomt labor-management requests for 
the ippomtment of arbitrators received bv the 


Labor Department durmg 1946. 


(‘- 


Although noting some decline in arbitration : 


tivitv since labor abandoned its no-strike pledge 
after VJ-day, Carl Schedler, special consultant 
on arbitration for the Conciliation Service, re- 
ported the receipt of 893 jomt requests for arbi- 
trators last year, twice the number received during 


1941, the last full vear of peace 


Mr. Schedler pointed to the steady increase in 


the use of voluntary arbitration in the last 10 vears 
and predicted that the next 2 years would see 
further reliance placed on reason rather than force 


in employver-union differences 


During 1946, the Conciliation Service assigned 


arbitrators in SOS grievance disputes arising from 
interpretation or application of collective bargain- 


Arbitrators were also appointed to 


settle 85 disputes concerning basic terms of new 


labor agreements. 


Discharge Cases Arbitrated 


The advisability of arbitrating new contract 


terms still is debated in many quarters, but there 
is little question of the usefulness of arbitration to 
settle grievances that arise under an agreement 


Analysis of grievances submitted to arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Conciliation Service showed that 


discharge or suspension of employees, job classifi- 


cations, and individual wage inequities accounted 


lor 461 disputes in which employers and unions 
joned in requesting the Conciliation Service to 
name arbitrators. Other grievances frequently ar- 


itrated last vear involved security, piece rates, 


vacations holiday or overtime pay, working 
schedules, and union security. 
Voluntary arbitration is common practice in 


most industries, the study showed. The most fre- 
(uent users of the machinery of the Conciliation 
Service were: petroleum and coal products, ma- 
thinery, metal industries, transportation equip- 


ment, 


etrical machinery, and textile mill 


products 
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MORE DISPUTANTS TURNING TO ARBITRATION 


Service Used to Settle Many Grievances 





Carl Schedler, special consultant on arbitration for 
the Conciliation Service. 


Utilities Settle New Agreements 

Most calls for arbitrators to adjust terms of new 
agreements came from the utilities industries 
heat, light, power, water, and sanitary services 
Nine arbitrators were furnished to utilities in 1946 
in disputes on terms of new agreements. 

Volunfary arbitration is being used by big and 
little concerns alike. In all, 381 disputes resulting 
in requests for the appointment of arbitrators in- 
volved plants employing 500 or more employees; 
406 were from smaller plants while the size of the 
plant was not reported in 105 such disputes 

CIO unions were party to 460 requests for the 
appointment of arbitrators; AFL unions were 
party to 299 requests; independent unions, 130. In 
four requests, union affiliation was not reported 

Mr. Schedler noted that employers and unions 
with long-established relationships usually select 
their own arbitrator. The Conciliation Service is 
called usually when the parties are unable to agree 
on an umpire. 





Top research personnel of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and Railway Labor Executives Association are 
members of the Joint Labor Research Advisory 
Committee to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which assembled for the first time on February 13 
at the Labor Department. Members were not 
appointed by the Department, but are represen- 
tatives of their labor organizations. 

Commissioner Ewan Clague and David J. 
Saposs of the BLS discussed the functions of the 
Committee at the organization meeting. This mat- 
ter had been canvassed in two preliminary meet- 
ings in January. The Committee will present the 
point of view of organized labor on BLS programs 
and operations, but its function will be purely ad- 
visory. “Through the Committee,’”” Mr. Clague 
said, ‘the Bureau will have a medium for the 
exchange of ideas and comparing notes on mat- 
ters of mutual interest based on frank and free 
discussion.”’ 

Meetings will be held twice a month with a 
small standing committee which will be available 


for day-to-day consultation. This brings the total 


LABOR RESEARCH COMMITTEE IS ESTABLISHED 
Will Advise On BLS Programs and Operations 


of the Department’s advisory committees, r 
senting labor and industry, to 11. 
Members of the BLS Committee are: 
George W. Brooks, International Brotherhood of 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United Stat 
Canada; George Brown, United Association of Plut 
and Steamfitters; Nathan Fine, International Bri 


hood of Metal Trades Department of America; D 


Kaplan, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, ¢ 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America; Fra 
Powers, Commercial Telegraphers Union of Nortt 
ica; Glenn Slaughter, American Federation of | 
Lazare Teper, International Ladies’ Garment Ws 
Union 

Solomon Barkin, Textile Workers’ Union of At 
H. H. Bookbinder, Amalgamated Clothing Worl 
America; Pat Crozier, United Automobile Workers 
K. Ellickson, Congress of Industrial Organizations; W 
Glazier, International Leather Workers’ Union; | 
M. Kassalow, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and P 





re- 


ast 


Workers’ of America; Stanley Ruttenberg, Congress « 


Industrial Organizations; Bruce Waybur, United Ele« 
fadio and Machine Workers 


Harry Arries, Brothe rhood of Locomotive Firem 


Enginemen; George Cucich, Railway Employees Depart 


ment, AFL; Robert L. Davis, Brotherhood of Rail 


and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 


Station Employees; Rav J. Westfall, Order of Railroa 


Telegraphers, 


Women Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 
OCTOBER 1939 NOVEMBER 1943 NOVEMBER 1946 


Durable 
15.0% 


Terztile 


and Apparel 


Durable 
45.3% 





In November 1943 ith peak em Bv November 1946, about om 
8S) pereent of the 2.3 million women plovment of 4.8 million women, shifts of the 3.2 millon facet 
production workers in manufacturing occurred from the light to the heavy duction workers were in tl 
had jobs in nondurable goods indus goods groups, where overtime at goods groups, where earnil ive 
tris mostly in textiles and apparel higher wages brought weekly ear aged S48 for a 40-hour wee 
karnings in these two groups aver ings to about $52 as compared wit! average for nondurable go 
aged less than $20 a weel about S36 in nondurable goods whole was $42, while text 
groups, and S28 in textiles and ap apparel averaged $38 and S37 


pare! 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT SET UP PEACE MACHINERY 





President Hails Voluntary Building Trades Pact 


A National Joint Conference Committee has 
been set up by the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, American Federation of La- 
bor, and the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., for orderly settlement of all sub- 
mitted disputes “without any stoppage of work by 
lockout or strike.”’ 

President Truman, announcing the agreement 
on February 1, told the building industry con- 
tractors and unions “vou have taken a notable 
step along the road to industrial peace.”’ Secretary 
of Labor Sehwellenbach praised the plan as “an 
act of industrial statesmanship,”’ and offered as- 
sistance from the Labor Department's Conciliation 
service and Bureau of Labor Statistics to the 
program 

“Now that most of the wartime controls have 
been removed, it is appropriate that in the Ameri- 
ean tradition labor and management assume their 
full responsibility,”” Mr. Truman wrote to the con- 
tractors and unions. ““You have negotiated the 
present plan without government participation, 
The public and the Government look to vou to 
make it work.” 

The plan specifies an eight-man National Joint 
Conference Committee to be made up of four labor 
members representing the unions predominantly 
employed in the heavy, highway and road, build- 
ing, and specialized and subcontracting branches 
of the industry, and four employers similarly rep- 
resenting the same branches 
Both Parties Must Agree 

The National Committee will set up separate 
ommittees to “handle and make decisions” in dis- 
putes which have not been settled locally or 
through existing machinery, for heavy, highway 
nd road, and building branches. In cases not fali- 
ing in these classes, the National Committee is 
empowered to appoint a suitable committee. 

In cases involving the first three branch com- 
iittees, the parties must “mutually agree to sub- 
ut this dispute to this Committee for final deter- 
iinhation 


The National Committee will not accept juris- 


tection until after existing machinery has failed. 

The AFL Building and Construction Trades 
Department will continue its present method of 
handling 


irisdictional disputes, and the new com- 
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mittees will take jurisdiction only if the parties 
“voluntarily and by mutual consent request the 
committee to take jurisdiction.” 


New Contract Terms Covered 

The agreement says the National Committee 
will not take jurisdiction in disputes arising be- 
tween the 19 AFL Building Trades Department 
unions and “employers on whose operation a non- 
union condition exists for any of the crafts on 
their construction work.” 

Mr. Truman and Secretary Schwellenbach were 
advised of the agreement in joint letters signed by 
Herbert E 
James D 


Foreman, managing director, and 
Marshall, assistant managing director, 


Richard 


secretary- 


Associated General Contractors, and 
Gray, president, and Herbert Rivers, 
Building and 
Department, AFL. The 


was ratified in principle by the 19 unions and by 


treasurer, Construction Trades 


letters said the plan 
the contractors’ association 

“The associations of the specialty contractors 
were represented in the discussions leading to the 
plan and have expressed their approval of the 
principles and procedures provided therein,” the 
“The electrical 
their employees have had their own machinery 


letters added contractors and 
which has operated successfully for many years. 
We understand the other specialty contractors 
are in the process of setting up their own proce- 
The flexible framework of the National 
Joint Conference Committee will be available to 


dures. 


any group in the industry.” 

The unions and contractors emphasized that 
having setup this machinery, their organizations 
will use every effort to see that the procedures are 
used “wherever possible to settle any dispute that 
may arise-—-over the terms of new contracts or 
over the interpretation of existing agreements.” 

The 19 AFL unions, representing most of the 
industry's 2 million workers, are: 

Asbestos 
bridge and structural iron workers, carpenters, 


workers, boilermakers, bricklayers, 


electrical workers, elevator constructors, oper- 


ating engineers, granite cutters, hod carriers. 


lathers, tile and marble workers, painters and 
paperhangers, plasterers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, roofers, sheet metal workers, stonecutters, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs. 





























1947 Building Peak 
Due in September 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
the peak of the 1947 construction program will be 
reached by September and that more than 21% 
million on-the-site workers will be needed in new 
About a 
dwelling units will be started and 950,000 will be 


construction. million new permanent 
completed. 

More than half of the on-site workers peeded 
in September will be skilled (including foremen 
and about 40 percent of the skilled workers will 
Last 
900,000 skilled men on new construction compared 


be carpenters summer there were about 





Scenes like this will continue throughout 1947 accord- 


ing to BLS estimates. More than 2% million 
workers will build $1514 billions worth of new 
construction. 


with the million and a quarter expected at the 
1947 peak. 

New construction expenditures will total about 
a greater dollar volume 


$15 billion this year 


than in any previous 12-month period, and 50 


percent above 1946. Physical volume of con- 
struction will not reach a proportionately high 


level in 1947, since it will take more dollars than 
in former years to pay for the necessary lumber, 


brick, 


of the construction dollar has declined 


wages, blueprints, ete. Purchasing power 


the same 











Veteran Apprentices 
More Serious-Minded 


Favorable reports on work progress, job attitude 
and general behavior of veterans as apprentices in 
skilled trades have been received by the App cn- 
tice-Training Service, U.S. Department of Labor 
Most Hadley Technical High 


School, St. Louis, Mo., where 1,053 apprentices 


recent is from 
were enrolled in 17 trades in December. 

“Tt is the unanimous opinion of those teachers 
who taught apprentices both before and after th 
that 
matured and more serious minded, more studious 


war veterans in apprenticeship are mor 
and more dependable, and accomplish more, bot! 
as to quality and quantity of school work,”’ Carl 
W. Brown, night principal, reported. 

A study of veteran-apprentices in six classes in 
different Hadley School revealed: 46 
percent were married; 19 percent have children; 


trades at 


22.7 is the average age; and 55 percent plan t 


build or buy a home. 


Pulpwood Logging Hazards Studied 


The Child Labor Youth Employment 
Branch of the Division of Labor Standards has 
completed the preliminary report of an investiga- 


and 


tion of the accident hazards of pulpwood logging 
occupations. Made the child-labor pro 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the inves 


under 


tigation may lead to extension of the 18-year ag 
minimum to some pulpwood logging occupations 
through revision of Hazardous-Occupations Ord 
No. 4, which is now confined to saw-timber logging 


and sawmilling occupations. Included also is 4 


study to determine whether any of a limited nun. | 


ber of saw-timber logging and sawmilling occupe- 
tions, now open to 16- and 17-year old minors 
under the wartime amendments to Order No. 4, art 
sufficiently nonhazardous to warrant permanel 
exception from the order. 

The preliminary report is being reviewed by 
technical committee made up of representative 
from unions and trade associations, safety eng 
neers, State officials, and others. A proposed t 
vised order based on the report’s findings will! 
issued, on which a public hearing will be held 
amount of work estimated to cost $15.4 bill 
in 1947 could have been done in 1939 for abou 
$9.3 billion. 
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Labor Bills Considered 
in Many States 


Forty-two of the 44 legislatures meeting in 
regular session this year convened in January. A 
special session was held in Virginia. 

Much of the legislation proposed in the first 
relations. At the 
special session in Virginia, two labor measures were 


month coneerned industrial 
passed upon recommendation of Governor Tuck 
One of these, called the “right to work” law, sets 
forth as public policy the right of employees to 
work without becoming members of a labor union. 
lhe other makes it unlawful for either the em- 
plover or the employee in a public utility to engag 
na strike or lockout until a number of conditions 
have been met, These include written notices to 
the other party and to the Governor of desired 
changes in employment conditions, conferences for 
negotiations (in which the Governor may attempt 
to mediate), followed by a request by the Gover- 
nor for the parties to submit to arbitration if an 
If there is a 
refusal to submit to arbitration and if either party 


agreement has not been reached. 
engages in strike or lockout, the State is authorized 


to take over the utility. 
Many Bills Introduced 

Several other States considered “right to work” 
measures. In Colorado and Massachusetts amend- 


ments to the constitution were proposed In 


Indiana a bill somewhat similar to the Virginia 
act was introduced. 

A bill in Arizona creating a Division of Labor 
Conciliation in the Industrial Commission pro 
posed extensive required procedure when a labor 
Organization or an employer desires to negotiate a 
collective bargaining agreement, to make a change 
In an existing agreement, or to complain of an 
infair labor practice. The measure defines “‘unfair 
both 
\ Massachusetts 
broader power to the Board of Conciliation and 


| ° * . 
labor practices” for employers and em- 


plovees would 


measure vive 
and Arbitration and would require a ‘“‘cooling-off 
period.’ A Colorado bill proposes repeal of the 
“tate Labor Relations Act. 

Bills requiring labor unions to keep detailed 
reports and financial records were proposed in 
Arizona, Michigan, and Wisconsin, In Massachu- 
setts, two bills contain similar proposals, while 


several bills would repeal or amend the referendum 


adopted at the last election requiring such financial 
reports 
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On the National Scene 





The Secretary discusses proposed labor legislation with 


Senator Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Welfare 

4 } 


Compensation Increases Urged 


In Maryland a bill would prohibit the picketing 
Michigan bills 
ratified by 2 


of the residence of an employes 
would prohibit a strike unless 
majority vote of emplovees and would make it a 
felony to interfere with or interrupt the furnishing 
of utility services. 

In addition to the labor relations bills legisla- 
tion to increase workmen's compensation benefits 
California, Colorado, 
Indiana, New York, and Utah 


of occupational diseases was proposed in Colorado 


was proposed in five States 


General coverage 


New York, and Texas. At the present time, workers 
in Texas are not protected at all against occupa- 
tional diseases. In Maryland a bill would provide 
unlimited medical benefits and in Massachusetts 


it was proposed to establish 


State msurance 
fund. A South Dakota measure would establish a 
second injury fund. In Arizona, a bill would pro- 
vide that every public ageney which is responsible 
for the issuance of a license as a condition prece- 
dent to specified tvpes of construction and of 
amusement, shall require the applicant for a permit 
to file a certificate showing that he has secured 
workmen's compensation and occupational disease 


insurance. 











POSTWAR JOB COUNSELING EXPANDED cants were counseled, 6 
selors conducted 1.362.454 « 
Local Employment Office is Readjustment Key Employment counseling 
present and potential qualif 
The United States Employment Service has long recognized that tively to occupational requir 
counseling is a necessary part of a public employment service. Limited that the individual ma 
counseling programs were developed for special groups in some State tional choice and voeati 
Kimplos ment Services before the war, but coverage Was inadequate and employable age who m 
major emphasis was placed on “junior counseling” which often meant Applicants who can be a 
only intensified placement effort erans who need informati 
Karly in 1945, USES introduced a full employment counseling pro- assistance In analyzing their 
eram through a series of triregional conferences and thereafter in nities; voung applicants ent 
experimental “pilot offices.” After VJ-day, the need for counseling for about job requirements an 
workers requiring occupational adjustment was greatly increased re-entering the labor market 
Millions from the services returned to a changed labor market because of occupational « 
While they were away they had acquired new skills and new vocational special assistance in obtair 
interests. Many veterans were new in the labor market mature personal problems which 1 
individuals, as the result of service experience, but nevertheless, begin- emploved workers dissatist 
ner workers. Many disabled had to find a new field of work. Large _ 
numbers of dis pli aced war workers, TaN of whom had migrated from Analysis > Important 
their homes to other communities, needed new markets for their skills The counselor’s job is to! 
Others had to select new occupations because their wartime skills had evaluate his vocational assets 
no direct peacetime counterpart ments and employment opy 
Prompt reemployment of veterans and maximum employment for all vocational future and use 
workers became a national objective. As an essential to the plan for applicants analyze factors 
readjustment, an expanded employment counseling program was estab- difficult. 
lished in each local Employment Service office. There are millions of pers 
Although difficulties were encountered in extending counseling to all affected by physical, menta 
Employment Service offices, progress was made. In 1946, 838.968 appli- Need for special assistance | 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNSEL TO WORKERS AIDS JOB ADJUST 








| CAN'T DECIDE ON akon .. NOW, LETS SEE WHAT OPPORTINERCE | 
THE TYPE OF WORK/ FIRST, FROM THE INFORMATION THERE ARE FOR EMPLOYMEN IRE 1 
I'D LIKE TO DO LETS CLEAR UP WE HAVE SO FAR, WE'VE NARROWED IN THESE FIELDS... THE jBREQ. 
A FEW QUESTIONS/| DOWN THE OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS INFORMATION WE HAVE 
ABOUT YOUR YOU SHOULD CONSIDER... \ WOULD INDICATE... 
QUALIFICATIONS 


LN 


aM : , ; Ls {- 
VTi = 
=a WK ‘ Y ai 


THE COUNSELOR HELPS THE APPLICANT THE APPLICANT |S GIVEN INFORMATION INFORMATION ON NEEDED asi ALA 
ANALYZE HIS VOCATIONAL ASSETS ON JOB REQUIREMENTS AND ON PROVIDED BY OTHER AGENCEEEDUING 
AND LIABILITIES. OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT. BE GIVEN THE APPLICANT. SUC NG 
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NHAT OPPORTMECE | DONT HAVE 
- EMPLOYMEN IRE TRAINING WE CAN 
.. THE GIVE YOU 
N WE HAVE INFORMATION ON 
HOW YOU CAN 


GET THE TRAINING 
YOu'LL NEED 
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\ NEEDED AMPA AID, TRAINING OR ASSISTANCE 
THER AGENCE ING OTHER PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
PLICANT. SUCHHEB'NG HIS ADJUSTMENT, 
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Richard D. Fletcher (seated) Chief of the Standards and Methods Division 
United States Employment Service, discusses new employment counseling 
procedures with his section heads, left to right: Anita |. Mahler, Virgil 
Smirnow, Hazel W. Guffey. Lillian S. Alexander, and Louis H. Ravin 


The Employment Service makes use of regular local office services 
and activities in sery ing the handicapped. However, when a handicapped 


applicant is having difficulties in job placement or adjustment, special- 


ized service is provided by personnel trained for this purpose 














a Dy 


LET US KNOW, IN A MONTH 
OR SO, HOW YOU'RE 
GETTING ALONG 





»-.ON THIS oreung... 
THE EMPLOYER WILL PROVIDE 
YOU WITH ON-THE-JOB—/ | 

TRAINING —____= 


/ 













FINE! I'D LUKE 


TO TRY IT 
al 





fae 


~\ ~~ ' get . 
\ ly2 SS s \ elas 
S/S SY EN EZ 


THE APPLICANT ($ ASSISTED IN OBTAINING — 


A SUITABLE JOB. HE MAY ALSO BE IN SOME CASES, FOLLOW-UP IS DESIRABLE _ 
ASSISTED IN PLANNING HIS EMPLOYMENT | | TO DETERMINE WHETHER VOCATIONAL 
INTERVIEW PLAN IS WORKING OUT SATISFACTORILY. 
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Counseling Tools 


Employment counselors are provided with tools 
and techniques for analyzing applicants. More 
than ten years’ work in job and worker analysis, 
and a Nation-wide system of labor market report- 
ing has provided them with a large and constantly 
growing collection of occupational, industrial, and 
labor market information. 

(mong the tools developed by the USES are 
Aptitude Test Batteries for more than 100 specific 
occupations, or related groups of occupations, and 
a General Aptitude Test Battery; an Interest 
Check List, Part LV ot the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, “Entry Occupational Classifica- 
tions;” Job Descriptions providing detailed infor- 
mation concerning specific jobs; Labor Market 
information consisting of an Area Series and an 
Industry Series; and many others. To supplement 
these, local offices develop and make available to 
employment counselors information concerning 
local labor market conditions, requirements for 
jobs, employment opportunities, and the like. 

(An employment counseling program cannot be 
wholly effective unless the local community under- 


VENTILATION EXPERTS REVIEW ILO 


The Industrial Hygiene Engineering Advisory 
Committee, organized by the Labor Department’s 
Division of Labor Standards, met in Washington 
February 25 and 26 to draw up the Governmer t’s 
recommendations on the proposed International 
Labor Office Exhaust Ventilation Code. 

The code was originally developed by an ILO 
committee and submitted to the Labor Depart- 
ment. Eleven engineering and technical experts 
served on the Department of Labor committee. 

Development of this standard code coincides 
with increased interest of State labor departments 
and other State code authorities in revision of 
exhaust ventilation codes. 

The preliminary code draft, with recommenda- 
tions, will be sent to States for use as a reference 
and guide in preparation or revision of their codes, 

Attending the meeting were: Cyril Ainsworth, 
Assistant Secretary, American Standards Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y.; Allen D. Brandt, Indus- 
trial Hygiene Engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Theodore F. Hateh, Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
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stands and helps. No one agency can provide all 
services required for occupational adjustment of 
all the community’s workers, and no agency ca 
carry its part adequately without cooperation from 
other organizations. Full utilization of community 
resources and the development of cooperative pro- 
grams with other community groups and ageicies 
are an essential part of the local office couns 
program. 
A Continuing Program 

Although 12 million veterans have returned t 
civilian life and most of the reconversion has be 
accomy lished, there is continuing need for ocecupa- 
tional adjustment. Nearly 2 million young work 
enter the labor market each year. During the wa 
many entered work which was not careful 
selected, but merely represented readily availabl 
employment. These have problems of adjustment 
Older workers have increasingly complex employ- 
ment problems. Handicapped persons require con- 
tinuing attention. These needs can be met only b 
an employment counseling program which is con- 
stantly adapted to the changing characteristic 
and requirements of the persons served 


SAFETY CODE 


Richard L. Higgins, Chief Safety Engineer, D 
partment of Labor of New Jersey, Trenton, N.4 
John M. Kane, Chief Engineer, Dust Contr 
Division, American Air Filter Co. , Louisville, Ky 
Sven Kjaer, Industrial Safety Consultant, Was! 
ington, D. C.; George W. MeCormick, Jr., Pr 
pellor Fan Manufacturers Association, Detro 
Mich.; Benjamin F. Postman, Industrial Hygie 
Engineer, Employers Mutual Liability Tusuran 
Co., Wausau, Wis.; W. N. Witheridge, Venti 
tion Consultant, Industrial Hygiene Departmer 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mie! 
Warren Watson, Manufacturing Chemists Ass 
ciation, Washington, D. C., and William Harrs 
Engineer, Industrial Hygiene Division, New Ye 
State Department of Labor, New York, N. } 


The opening session was attended by Secreta 





of Labor Schwellenbach ; Assistant Secretary Da’ 
A. Morse; William L. Connolly, Direetor of t 
Division of Labor Standards; Clara M. Bey 
\ssociate Division Director; William G. Mar 
Chief, Safety and Health Branch; S. Chat 


Rothmann, Industrial Hygiene Engineer 
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PRODUCTION JUMP NEEDED FOR MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT 





BLS Estimates More Jobs, More Goods, More Demand in 1950 


Production levels required to maintain maxi- 
mum employment depend primarily on working 
hours, output per man-hour, and the size of the 
labor foree. Both these latter factors are subject 
1950, the 


have to 


to continuous long-term growth. By 
volume of industrial production may 
average 90 percent above 1939 to achieve maximum 
mployment 

These are conclusions from a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study of the implications to the Ameri- 
an economy of maximum employment in the year 
950. The analysis leads to specific estimates 
or separate industries of the production and em- 
lovin nt levels which mav be required In 1950. 

Studies of the Bureau of the Census and the 
BLS lead to an estimate that the labor force in 
950 will include about 62.5 million persons, or 7 
million more than in 1940. Making allowance for 
rictional unemployment and the requirements of 
the armed services, it is estimated that maximum 
mployment in 1950 will require about 59 million 
ivilian jobs. Because of a continuing increase in 
the applicat ion of technical knowledge to economic 
tivity, it is estimated that for most industries 
mtput per man-hour in 1950 will be 20 to 30 per- 
ent above prewar levels. It is assumed in the 
analysis that working hours will be approximately 


at prewal ley el. 


Capacity Must Ge Up, Too 

It appears that the implied levels of production 
could be met only if present capacity were appre- 
ably expanded in a number of industries. The 
minunum level of steel production, for example, 
would exceed the wartime production peak. Sim- 
larly, about 10 million kilowatts of additional 
electric generating capacity might be required by 
1950 

High levels of production can be sustained only 
by correspondingly high levels of demand. The re- 
sults of the analysis show, however, that a balance 
vetWeen consumer savings and the investment 
heeds of industry may require application of a 
“Teater pre portion of consumer income to current 
purchases at each income level than before the war. 
Without such a change, sustained maximum em- 
ployment might not be realized, although periodic 
ooms in the capital goods industries might support 
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intermittent periods of high production and em- 
ployment. It was noted that in 1901 a family with 
an income of $2,000 (measured in 1935-39 dollars) 
saved 20 percent of that income, 14 percent in 


1917-19, 4 percent in 1935-36, and 3.5 percent in 
1941. 
Estimates, Not Prophecies 

If the implied high levels of production and out- 
put per man-hour are achieved, the analysis indi- 
cates, wage rates and rates of return on investment 
above the 1946 levels could bs 


prices blow those now prevailing. Furthermore, the 


maintained with 


high levels of income generated by such levels of 
production could vield high tax revenue totals at 
moderate tax rates. 

The study will be of interest to anvone con- 
cerned with the maintenance of high employment 
and production levels. However, it is empha- 
sized that the estimates are not to be interpreted 
as unconditional forecasts for the year 1950. 
They are based upon a series of specific assump- 
tions which are reasonable but cannot be regarded 
as certain. For example, if the actual workweek 
in 1950 is below the 40 hour scheduled workweek 
assumed in the analysis, the required levels of 
production would be correspondingly reduced 
As another example, the scope of governmental] 
operations in 1950 might be substantially different 


from the levels assumed in the study 


‘Times Are Tough All Over’’ 


Living costs in the United States have risen but 
a report by the International Labor Office shows 
that inflation is much greater elsewhere. 

Shanghai's living costs are more than 4,400 times 
those of the 1937 base period used in the ILO 
study. In Chungking food and other necessities 
through May 1946, soared 2,300 times over 1937 
The United States figure, in November 1946, was 
18 percent above 1937. Japan was up 48 times, or 
1,800 percent, Rome 19 times, France 9 times, and 
Indo-China 20 times. 

Extreme inflation in Hungary raised Budapest 
prices through May 1946 to 235,795,000 times 
those in August 1939, with food at 399,993,000 
times up, in Hungarian 


terms of the pengo. 


Quotations fluctuate almost hourly. 
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Factory Jobs Lessen 
For Handicapped 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, is studying the work per- 


on request ol 


formance of impaired workers in factories. One 
at the 


conclusion: the opening plant gates is 
becoming smaller for the person with a serious 
physical impairment 

During the wartime manpower shortage, im- 
paired persons were hired in considerable numbers 
Some assembly lines were completely manned by 
them. Many of those operations are now closed 
BLS field representatives have often had to select 
war periods for a study because large numbers of 
impaired workers have not been employed since. 
Sixty-five large plants had to be excluded because 
there were not enough impaired workers to War- 
rant a study. 

Restrictions against employment because of 
various types of impairments have been reviewed 
in many places and job specifications have been 
stepped up. A person with the excluded type of 
impairment will not be considered for any job, no 
matter what his qualifications are. No one knows 
how many impaired persons there are, But it is 
1946, the U.S. 


about 


known that as of December 31, 


Employment Service had a backlog of 
160,000 applications from disabled veterans whom 
it had not yet placed in industrial employment. 
In addition, about 100,000 disabled 
World War IL are now 


under the G. I. bill of rights. 


veterans of 
receiving rehabilitation 


Man Works at 90 


The current study by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics of the work performance of about 10,000 
physically impaired workers turns up odd cases. 
One is a man with one leg running a machine that 
standing and moving. A’ man 


requires constant 


who lost a leg in a plant accident asked for 


such a job, and got it. He is doing as well as 
unimpaired workers on the same job. A man 
with an arm off near the elbow doesn’t sound like 
a natural to handle heavy steel drums but he does 
Two men, one impaired (loss of use 


his job we lI 


of an arm) and the other unimpaired, are em- 
ployed as assistant foremen in a large metal- 
working establishment. Both are doing their 


jobs unusually well. The impaired worker is 90, 


the unimpaired worker is only 85. 
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War and Foreign Data 
Widely Used in Library 


Department Library 
1946, 
subject files of small pamphlets, according to thy 
Department’s 34th Annual Report. 

The report tells of the great demand for servic 


Volumes in the Labor 


numbered about 300,000) in exclusive of 


from the war agencies concerned with economi 
problems 

“At first most of the requests were for materia 
about the first World War,” the report said. “Th 
special collection which the library had made aft 
World War [ paid rich dividends in its usefulness 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its series of 
Historical Studies of World War L, 


the outbreak o 


and also to th 
personnel of other agencies, At 
the war, the Library had a remarkably up-to-dat 
file of 


principal foreign countries.”’ 


economic statistical material from th 


Wealth of Foreign Data 
An interesting example of this was the “‘latest 
“Reichsarbeitsblatt,”’ 
Berlin 2 days before Pearl Harbor. 
“Material of this sort,”’ 
“leter supplemented by microfilms from the Inter 


issue of the mailed from 


the report continued 


departmental Committee for the Acquisition o! 
Foreign Materials, proved invaluable in connee- 
tion with requests for information on the latest 
available statistics on labor, industry prices, cost 
of living, ete. In the domestic field, our collection 
of trade and price periodicals was in almost 
constant use.” 

Since VJ-day, many foreign publications not re- 
ceived during the war have begun to come in 
Recent titles include Wiadomosci Statystyene from 
Poland, Reuista del Trabajo from Chile and thi 
Bulletin de VInstitute de 
from Louvain University. 

As of June 30, 1946, the active file of periodicals 
currently received included 3,290 titles. 


Reserches Keonomis 


Labor Education Material 

Reflecting awakened interest in labor educatiol 
the Library’s correspondence brought ‘requests 
from Labor Centers being established in a numb 


of universities, for advice on methods of building 





upa labor collection and of keeping up Ww ith eu 
There similt 


requests from several labor unions building up the 


rent legislation. were somewhat 


research departments.” 
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BASIC RIGHTS STRIFE REDUCED, NLRB REPORTS 





Annual Report Compares ’37 and ’46 Figures 


The Wagner Act has decreased industrial strife 
colleetive-bargaining 


Be 2a ral 


over recognition of basic 
National 
declared in its annual report to Congress 

The report by Chairman Paul M. Herzog and 
Board Members John M 
Reynolds, Jr., 
Wagner 
the costly strikes which had been fought over the 


rights the Labor Relations 


Houston and James .J 


stated ‘Congress passed the 


(ct to provide a peaceful alternative to 
lenial of basie rights to union reeognition and 


ollective bargaining. The statute has served the 


public by decreasing such strife.”’ 


Fewer Strikes for Recognition 

Referring to strikes in the fiscal vear 1946, the 
Board stated “Extremely few of the strikes of the 
past year involved issues which fall within the juris- 
liction of the Board. Strikes were chiefly con- 
erned with substantive conditions of emplov- 
ment, and with the subject of wages in particular 
The fact is that the only kind of strikes whieh the 
Board was created to discourage, those involving 
ecognition and the commission of unfair labor 
practices, have declined sharply, both absolutely 
and relatively, since 1937." 

The fundamental rights whieh Congress held 
should not be bought at the price of economic 
‘trite, the report indicated, figured in only 29 
percent of all strike idleness in fiseal 1946, as com- 
pared with 76 pereent in 1937 

An unprecedented number of cases, 12.260. wer 
led during the year. At the end of the vear, the 
ereatest- back-log of cases, 4,605, was pending 

The report revealed that “the Board frankly is 
ipprehensive and disturbed by the possible reper- 
isstons of such a back-log on labor relations at 
the plant level.” It expressed hope that, pending 
seal relief by Congress to the Board, “labor or- 

nizations will exercise restraint and not return 
the sel{ help of strikes whieh the Wagner Act 
as desien 


lhe rep 


The number of unfair labor practice cases filed, 


d to discourage ; 


rt eited other developments 


Sto, Wa reater than in any year since 1942 


Most Disputes Settled Informally 
More I ly } 


%0 percent of the unfair labor practice 


~S ana 


> percent of the collective bareaining 


CCTION ©) 


were closed promptly in the informa! 
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Paul M. Herzog—NLRB Chairman 
The Wagner Act 


costly strikes over basic rights to union recognition 


“a peaceful alternative’ to 


and collective bargaining. 


stages, by agreement ol the parties, witha awals 


and dismissals 


Nearly 6,000 Elections Held 

Adjustments and compliance in unfair labor 
practice Cases resulted in the pavinent OF SS 207 
to 2,779 workers who had been the 
A total of 


reinstated to remedy 


Vietims of un- 
fair labor practices » IS4 workers were 
discriminatory discharges 
Company-dominated unions were disestablished in 
51 cases. Collective bargaining was atlirmatively 
ordered in 176 cases 


\ total of 


which 698,812 emplovees cast valid ballots. Athi 


5.589 elections wer 
utes of the American Federation of Labor wor 
majority designation in 2,004 elections 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations won 1,058 
elections: unathiliated unions won 484 elections. No 


7 
Polis 


inion won a majority mn 1,145 




















Continued cooperation by Federal bureaus with 
State and local agencies offering assistance to war 
veterans in employment and other problems was 
recommended in Marine 
Major General Graves B. Erskine, Administrator 


a vear-end report by 


of the Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion in the Department of Labor, to the RRA Ad- 
visory Council 

The report summarized the 1946 RRA activities 
in reemployment, retraining, vocational education, 
and vocational rehabilitation. In the field of reem- 
ployment, the Administrator mentioned the set of 
15 basic employment principles drawn up by an 
RRA committee, which have been widely accepted 
by both management and labor as a guide in 
collective bargaining. Another committee soon w ill 
complet another set of basic principles designed 
to guarantee the war veteran his dues and at the 
same time safeguard the natural rights of non- 


veterans in Federal employment. 


Migrant Report Expected 

\ final report on migrant labor problems is due 
soon. The re port also told of the drafting of mini- 
mum standards for on-the-job training institu- 
tions, and of RRA’s assistance to nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions in the acquisition of federally 
owned surplus property. 

RRA Order No. 3, 
placed responsibility 


1946, 


for developing information 


issued in February 


ice programs for veterans upon States and 
Federal 
cooperation and aid in 
1946, 
service officers 


and SeCry 


communities, and directed agencies to 
give full 
1) ring 


eounty 


these efforts. 
centers and 
1.500 to 


COMMUNITY addy isOry 


mere ased from 


approximate ly 4.000, 

RRA has ucte d “us a service agency and cle wring 
house of information for State Departments of Vet- 
rans’ Affairs and for community advisory centers 

To provide accurate and up-to-date information 
advisory centers, State and county service offi- 
ers, and other agencies, RRA published a weekly 
Jletin containing information of general interest 
to private and public organizations concerned 

tha isting veterans and other citizens to read- 
yust themselves to peaectime liv nme. Twe nty-thres 
other RRA publications, including the very popu 
} 


ar “Interview in ( ounseling”’ and “Oc upational 


Outlook Information” pamphlets have been issued 
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FEDERAL-LOCAL COOPERATION URGED BY ERSKINE 
Year-End Report Summarizes RRA Activities 








Special informational mailings were ma 
community advisory centers on such topics 
accreditation for military service, terminal !eay 
pay, and surplus property for educational instit 


LIONS. 


Basic Problems Emphasized 


Under arrangements by RRA with the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion and The Ad- 


vertising Council, Inc., a Nation-wide radio can 
paign was conducted during 1946 at no expens 
to the Government. By means of radio spot 
announcements, veterans were informed of services 
available at community advisory centers. Radi 
time was also made available for the campaign t 
employ the handicapped and a campaign entitle 
‘veterans’ assets’? aimed toward greater recogn 
tion of sery ice-acquired skills. 

Initially the activity of the community advisor 
centers was chiefly informational in nature an 
consisted mainly of answering questions abou 
military benefits. 

Throughout 1946, however, the bedrock prob- 
lems of the veterans—earning a Jiving, housing 


getting an education, and personal affairs 
steadily became more important and time-consul 
ing elements in advisory center operations 
Stronger community programs were organized by 
the centers to meet these problems effectivels 
Guidance and counseling services were in great di 


mand and were used constantly by the veterans 


Unions Suable in 35 States 


Labor unions are not exempt from suits becaus 
they are labor unions despite the widespre ad u 
pression that this is the ease. There is no legal bas 
for such a conclusion. Labor untons are exem| 


from suits as entities only in 13 States. Thes 





States are: Arkansas, Georgia, Hlinois, Kentuck 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missourt, Mississippi, Ni 







































Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, Ternessee 
West 


suable to the same extent as are other unine 


Virginia. In these States labor unions | 


porated associations 
Under the Civil 


making State laws concerning suits against U 


Proced 


Federal Rules of 








corporated USSOCLALIONS applicable, there are 


States where HnIOnS Can ste Or Can he Stilt 7 mn! 





Kederal and State courts 
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UNION SECURITY CLAUSES DEFINED BY SECRETARY 





Most Contracts Protect Labor Groups, BLS Study Shows 


Lede To dispel confusion about the various forms of 
opics jor-lnanagement union security agreements, 
val leay Secretary of Labor L. B. Sehwellenbach eave the 
| instit Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare a concise 
et of definitions based on a study by the Bureau 

Labor Statisties of thousands of union contracts 

Office TI tudy showed that 77 percent ol the workers 
» Delonge to organized labor and work under 


lio spot 


of si Vices 


npa on t 
! 
n entitle 


r ree ooh 
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nion contract, were under contracts with union 


provisions The closed shop covered 30 


ercent of contract workers, the union shop 1d 


reent: maimtenance of membership 20 percent 
ferential hiring, 3 pereent 


Definitions of the terms used to deseribe union 


security provisions, as given by the Secretary 


») y Under “closed shop” UNLON SCCULILN 


& Col 


pany obligates itself to hire and retain in 


{s employ union members only. The term has 


wen defined to include recruitment by ol through 


inion, or the requirement that all new em- 


ovees be members at the time of emplovment 


some agreements modify absolute closed shop 
ses by providing that when the union fails to 
mish necessary workers, the employer may hire 
onunion workers on condition that such workers 
ust jo the union priot to or at the time of 
eportinge for work 
The closed shop originated und prevails in those 
ides and industries where special crafts, requir 


= high 


skills and long training, predominate 


q lthata , [ 8 4 j 
I ng whmen sha mploy nor / } 
) athliated th th 
mil hip 
Shop. ~The union shop differs from the 


sed shop in that the employer is free to hire 
inlon workers. Union membership rian be ae- 
followine 


ted immediately employment, or 


Ina stipulated period thereafter 
Company agrees as a cond 
elig ‘ ha / ) 
al the ¢ " ft ti 
/ } as the , 1 
, / } o? shia 
| he } the gl ) 
f applicants fo p } 
ii ” / / ; 


Vai tenanceotl Membersh ip 


bership increased in Importance 


\laintenanceofmem- 
under the war- 
time sponsorship of the War Labor Board It was 
desicned the obiections ol 


to satisty emplovers to 


compulsory union membership and the demand of 
unions for the union shop 


Under the standard maintenance of membet ship 


clause, an emplovee need not jon th 
condition of employment during the 


riod, but if he 


Intion as a 
contract pe- 


dloes, or, having been a member, if 


he fails to resign during the “escape period’ sual- 
1\ 15 davs at the start of the contract period, he 
then must remain a member of the union for the 
duration of the agreement as a condition of con 


tinued employment 

Negotiated maintenance of 
the 
principally with regard 


omit the es 


The mnibership clauses 
WLB 


pe period Some 


have vaned from Standard provision 


to the esea 
agreements cape period, while ot 
place it at the end of the contract t rm, or shorten 
the duration 


) io 8 { é 8 ” 
ile si as ( ) 
>} } ) 
} alles 

, a 

T) } t 

th / War] / 
T} 
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Req onal War Labor Board. on duc app ation. The decision 
of the arbitrator or hearing office sha he final and binding 


upon fhe pa ‘ 


Preferential Hiring.--Under a preferential shop 
agreement, union members are fIVeTL a preference 
in filling vacancies, but the employer is free to 
hire whom he may choose if the union is not able 
to supply the workers needed. Such provisions 
are not common 
hier mancies occur " the trade 

E-neouragement of Union Me mbersh ip “Harmony 
Clause’’) Though employers are restricted by 
statute from influencing an employee's choice of a 
union, some agreements provide for certain forms 
of encouragement of union membership by the 
emplover once the bargaining ageney has been 
lawfully determined 

Example: ** Manufacturers agree to support the efforts of the 


inion) to enroll nonmembers working tn each shop 


Check-Off The check-off is not necessarily con- 
nected with any one type of union security. It 
may be combined with a standard union security 
provision or it may stand alone 

In i Juntary check-offs, employees who desire to 
have their union dues checked-off, are required to 
sign a formal authorization, which may be binding 
for the duration of the agreement or revocable at 
any time upon written notice. 

In so-called “automatic” check-off agreements, 
union and employer agree that dues and other 
specified union obligations for union members will 
be checked-off without the formality of an 
authorization ecard for the individual member 


Eram ple: ‘* The Compan y witl deduct from the pay of eacl 


employee cove ed by this aqreement, all union ~niliation fee 


dues, and assessment a specified limitation as tothe amount 

of unior 1ues nitiation fees, and assessments frequent! 
a 

nel led nan automatic check-off c Muse 


Vaintenance of Union Dues Maintenance of 
membership provisions of the union agreements of 
SOTTL manufacturing Companies were replaced upon 
renegotiation after V.J-day, by an arrangement 
which provides for maintenance of union dues as 
a condition of employment by the use of automatic 


check-off. The individual employee is given the 





opportunity of resigning from the union during 





escape period and thereby avoiding applicati 


the cheek-off. 


A further variation of the dues cheek-off has 


placed into effeet at the Ford Motor Co. of 
plant as a result of an arbitration decision 
There the arbitrator awarded an automati 
off of union dues for all employees regar 
union membership. This type of union 
has not found wide acceptance in the 
States. However,a modification has been ¢ 


by several woolen mills in New England. 


Sole or Ferelusive Bargaining Under sole 
ing the union representing the majority 


workers in the bargaining unit is recognized as tl 


agent for all employees and is responsible for nego- 


tiatine the working conditions under w 


workers are employed, including nonunion men 


bers. There is no requirement of union 1 
ship as a condition of employment 


Krample: ““The Company recoqnizes Union No 


C; 
in 
= ¢ 
“dl 


{ 


ier 


ba 


of 


hicl 


as the exclusive bargaining agency for all prod 

mainicnance ¢ mplo jees of the company, ¢ relusive 
five administrative o flice eli cal ¢ m ployee and ¢ 
within the jurisdiction of the Linion 
] th th sath ; / } j 
spervisory employees u e authority to C. ¢ 
disc pl ne or ¢ {fe ctively ecommend changes ntl 
of employees as to factory wage ales, hours and 


conditions.”’ 


Bargaining for Members Only.--Unions may als 
be recognized as the bargaining agency for th 
members only, where a minority of employ 
belong to the union, or in an intrastate industr 


where there is no state labor relations 


where, although the union has a majority 


not yet exereised its rights under the Natio 


Labor Relations Act (or a similar state lal 


tions statute) to secure exclusive bargaining 


Krample: “The Employ ecognizes the 
Union as the collective barqaining agency fo / 


and maintenance employer rhe are membn 0 


at the Employer’ vorks and min 


Vonunion ( 


shop” and “open shop” ordinarily refer t 
tions in which there is no recognition of a 


the emplover 
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A foundation for better labor management rela- 
tions in oil producing countries throughout the 
world was laid in the first Petroleum Industry 
Conference of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, in Los Angeles, Cal., February 3 to 12 

Nine resolutions were approved by representa- 
tives of 11 countries which produce petroleum and 


manufacture its byproducts. They provided for: 


1. Collaboration in safety instructions for han- 
dling petroleum products and safety practices, 
with first-aid techniques. 
2. Fixing of minimum rates In various 


wage 
ountries by collective agreement, by legislation 


or other procedures to provide “a decent standard 


of living for the worker and his family 


Education is Emphasized 


3. Affirming right of both employer and worker 
to form organizations of own choosing without fear 
of discrimination, coercion or intimidation: rec- 
ommending removal of legislation which denies 
right of free association in any country; recom- 
ending use of collective bargaining and concilia- 
tion machinery. 

+. Recommending facilities be established for 
aisi¢ general education for children of petroleum 
vorkers and workers themselves 
within 
with special schools for technical eduea- 


5. Recommending vocational training 
ndustry 
tion, 

6. Inviting ILO to study and report back on 
educational facilities within petroleum industry 

7. Inviting ILO to study methods of apprentice 
(raining and provide information to each country 
m basic standards. 

8. Recommending preference to workers in their 
wn country, with added preference to those in 
oeational schools; providing for employment of 





Yomen and minors only in positions for which they 
re physically suited. 

9. Recommending that recruitment of workers 
% made only after considering possibilityof pro- 
tions within industry; promotion should take 


to account relative abilities. 


eagth of service of workers. 


Most c 


i). 
‘and 48-hour workweek, opposed by employers 


qualifications, 


ontroversial subjects were the proposed 
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ELEVEN PETROLEUM NATIONS DRAFT LABOR CODE 
ILO Session Approves Minimum Wage, Eight Other Resolutions 


who feared it would impede necessary production, 
and the freedom of association resolution, opposed 
by workers who said it would permit formation of 
The 40-48-hour 
resolution, after heated discussion in final plenary 


company unions workweek 
session, was dropped by workers with announce- 
ment that this question would be revived at the 
next meeting of the Petroleum Industry Com- 
Workers declared they were not satis- 


but 


mittee. 


fied with freedom of association resolution 


hoped to improve on it in the future, 


“A Good Start” 


“This conference is a good start toward smoother 
labor-management relations in the oil industry 
the the 
emplovers and workers, subseribed to by Charles 


throughout world,”” was consensus of 
Shaw, USA, chairman of the employers group and 
Mareel Voyer, France, chairman of the workers 
group. 

Eight resolutions were passed unanimously, and 
the minimum wage resolution passed by 43 to 1, 
with four abstentions, the opposing vote and 
abstentions coming from the employers group. 

A resolution drafted by the Government repre- 
sentatives group calling for the collection and pub- 
lication of comparative statistics of the respective 
countries on wages, hours of work, and time lost 
in Industrial disputes, was opposed by the employ- 
ers. The proposal was withdrawn by John H. Q 
Pierson, United States, who said his group would 
depend on the ILO to collect necessary data for 
discussion af the next industry meeting 

General Chairman Luis Alvarado, Peru, stated 
at the close of the conference that the value of the 
meeting should be gauged not only by what had 
been put on paper but by the contribution made 
to future meetings 

Countries represented with full government, em- 
from each 


delegates —two 


States, 


worker 
United 
Egypt, France, United Kingdom, Mexico, Nether- 


plover, and 


group —were Canada, Colombia, 


lands, Peru, and Venezuela. Lran was represented 
by two government members only. The group 
subcommittee and plenary sessions were held in 
English, Spanish and French 
with interpreters from the ILO Secretariat. 


three languages 


































Minimum Wage Study 
Set for Puerto Rico 


Minimum wage rates for major industries in 
Puerto Rico are to be re-examined to determine the 
highest rates which can be set without substan- 
tially curtailing employment. 

The study of Island minimum wages will be con- 
ducted by a special tripartite Industry Committee 
named by L. Metealfe Walling, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi 
sions of the Department of Labor. Under an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act, min- 
imum wage rates below the statutory minimum of 
40 cents an hour which prevails in the continental 
United States are permitted for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. After examination of minimum 
rates which already have been established by wage 
orders, and consideration of current economic and 
competitive conditions, the special committee will 
make wage rate recommendations to the Admin- 


istrator 


Many Industries Involved 

Industries to be considered include sugar manu- 
facturing; railroad and property carrier, including 
trucking; wholesaling, warehousing, and = other 
distribution; cigar and cigarette manufacturing: 
vegetable, fruit, and fruit juice canning; vegetable 
packing; foundry and machine shop products man- 
ufacturing; pearl button manufacturing; leather 
voods manufacturing, leather and fabric covered 
baseballs, wallets and leather novelties; shoe man- 
ufacturing; full-fashioned hosiery manufacturing; 
hooked rue manufacturing; and artificial flower 
manufacturing. 

While the 40-cent minimum has been set for 
several island industries, other rates scale down to 
15 cents an hour, which applies to many kinds of 
hand weaving, 


hand work such as needlework, 


and vegetable packing 


‘Independent Contractor”’ Claim Fails 


An attempt by a nationally known custom 
tailoring concern, Twyeffort, Inec.. to deal with 
tailors who assemble suits away from the concern’s 
establishment as “independent contractors” has 
failed. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit ruled that the individuals 
involved are home workers employed by the firm 


under the wage and hour law. 
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Brunswick Bagdon 
New BLS Regional Chief 


Brunswick A. Bagdon has been appointe 
regional director of the Bureau of Labor Statisties 
in Dallas, Tex., to sueceed Arthur A. Smith. Mr 
Smith leaves this position to return to his former 
position as head of the Economics Department o 


Methodist Dallas. Thy 


University in 


Southern 











Brunswick A. Bagdon, new B. L. S. Regional Chie! 


Oklahon 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and low 
from tl 


region includes Texas, Louisiana, 






Mr. Bagdon is 38, was graduated 
1931, and 


craduate work in economics. He was engaged 








University of Chicago in later d 





market research and advertising for United Stat 
Rubber, Firestone, and Mack International Tru 
Companies from 1932 until 1941 when he join 






the BLS staff. He was assigned to establish © 






cional offices for the Bureau, and later was regio! 






price economist in Chicago. 
In 1943 he joined the Navy, and served a 


{ 


lieutenant on carrier duty in the Atlantic, al 







which he was assigned to the Secretary of Nav 






office on aircraft carrier construction progr 






Later, he spent 5 months in Japan studying W 






time manpower utilization, as part of the strate? 






bomb survey. 
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Chronology of Department of Labor 






864 Agitation began for a Department of Labor. 
#|868— National Labor Union resolution demanded a De- 
partment of Labor. 
Apr. 10, 1871—First bill introduced in Congress to estab- 
ish a Department. 
|878— Knights of Labor urged a Department. 
(June 27, 1884—Bureau of Labor established in Depart- 
r Stat stics ment of Interior. 

ea ‘Mar. 21, 18S88—-Department of Labor established as inde- 
Smith. Mi pendent unit without Cabinet membership. 
his former ‘Feb. 14, 1903—Department of Commerce and Labor 
established, with the Bureau of Labor within it 
artment 6 (Mar. 4, 1913—-Department of Labor established, includ- 
Yallas. Th ng the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, Bureau of Immigration, Children’s Bureau, and a 
Division of Conciliation. William B. Wilson became first 
Secretary of Labor. 
91917-18—-War Labor Administration established within 
Department, composed of War Labor Policies Board, War 
Labor Board, and 13 separate bureaus and services con- 
erned with problems of women war workers, working 
: conditions of wage earners in war industries, adequate 
oat housing and transportation for war workers, and problems 
peculiar to Negroes as wage earners. The U. 8. Employ- 
ment Service was expanded to handle job placement for all 
workers (in addition to immigrants). All but the Women in 
Industry Service were liquidated after the war 
{July 1, 1920—Women’s Bureau established by Congress 
Mar. 4, 1921—James J. Davis became second Secretary of 
Labor 
Jan. 1, 1931—William Doak became third Secretary of 
Labor 

Mar. 3-——-Davis-Bacon Act Amended Aug. 30, 1935 
Secretary determines prevailing hourly wage rates for 
laborers and mechanics employed on certain Federal con- 
tracts for construction and repair of public buildings and 
public works. Administered by Solicitor’s Office, which 
later performed similar functions under National Housing 
Act, Federal Airport Act, and, in disputes, under Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act 

{Mar. 4, 1933—-Frances Perkins became fourth Secretary of 
Labor 

June 6—U. 8S. Employment Service set up under Wagner- 
Peyser Act 

June 10—Bureau of Immigration and Bureau of Natural- 
zation combined as Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ce. (Transferred to Department of Justice in 1940. 

‘Feb. 14, 1934—First annual National Conference o1 
Labor Legistlation called by Secretary Perkins 

June 13—-Copeland (Anti-Kickback) Act. Secretary pre- 
scribes regulations to prevent employer from requiring 
rkers on Federal-financed construction to return a por 
n of their wages as a right to the job. Administered by 
Solicitor’s Office. 

ug. 20-—-Labor Department designated liaison agency 
ed from U vith International Labor Organization. 

1 later d Nov.—Division of Labor Standards established by Seere- 
mn - iry's Order at request of National Conference on Labor 
is engaged Legislation 
United State Jee -Move d to new Department of Labor building 

ro ine 30, 1936—Walsh-Healey Act. Division of Public 
ational Trw itracts established to administer it. Secretary promul 
hen he joine —_ standards for Government supply contractors on 


ifs, Waxes, ete. 
. rm 4 ae 
establish ! ug. 16, 1937—Fitzgerald Act. Secretary prescribes 
‘tandards to guide industry in employing and training 


‘pprentice 


appt nter 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news. 


Send your subscriplion today for the 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


€June 25, 1938—Fair Labor Standards Act. Wage and 
Hour Division established. The act sets (within limits) a 
ceiling on hours and fidor for wages. Act’s restriction on 
“oppressive child labor” administered by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

‘July 1, 1939—United States Employment Service trans- 
ferred to Federal Security Agency. 

{June 1940—National Committee for the Conservation of 
Manpower in Defense (later War) Industries established. 
Administered by the Division of Labor Standards. 

§Dec. 17, 1941—Labor-Management Conference, which 
resulted in no-strike pledge and establishment of War 
Labor Board with independent status. 

“Apr. 18, 1942—Apprentice-Training Unit transferred to 
Federal Security Agency, later to War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

July 1—Wage Adjustment Board established for building 
trades. 

Sept. 9—Executive Order 9240. Provided for meeting war 
production needs. Administered by Solicitor’s Office, and 
later by an administrator. 

Oct. 1—Divisions of Wage and Hour, and of Public Con- 
tracts combined. 

€1942-45—During World War II the Department fune- 
tioned principally as a service agency on many labor and 
manpower problems, and was a principal research arm 
for nearly all the war agencies in the labor field. The Sec- 
retary coordinated labor activities, opposed harmful labor 
legislation, and supported labor standards. Work was ac- 
celerated and expanded, especially by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which did the research for the Office of 
Price Administration, War Labor Board, Army Air Forces 
Navy, and Maritime Commission; it also served the War 
Manpower Commission, the National Housing Adminis- 
tration, the War Production Board, and others. Work of 
the Conciliation Service was expanded, as well as its ar- 
bitration and technical services to labor and management 
Inspection services were performed by the Wage and 
Hour Division for the War Production Board, and the 
War Manpower Commission. The Children’s Bureau 
greatly expanded its activities to carry out the wartime 
Kkmergency Maternity and Infant Care program 

GJuly 1, 1945— Lewis B. Schwellenbach became fifth Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Aug. 21— Executive Order 9240 rescinded 

Sept. 19—Apprentice-Training Service returned from 
WMC to Department of Labor. 

Nov. 15—Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee trans- 
ferred from Civilian Production Administration to Depart- 
ment 

Nov. 28-—-Employment Service returned to Department 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration transferred 
to Depart ment from Director of War Mobi ization and 
Reeonversion. War Labor Board (previously independ 
ent) transferred to Department 

Dec. 31— Wage Staoilization Board established in Labor 
Departmentyadministrative structure to succeed War 
Labor Board 

§Apr. 17, 1946—Act of Congress provides for Under 
se cretary and three Assistant Secretaries 
July 16— Children’s Bureau transferred to Federal Security 
Ageney, except the Industrial Division which became thi 
Child Labor and Youth 1 mplovment Branch of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards in the Department. 

Nov. 9— Wage Adjustment Board terminated. 
ql’eb. 24, 1947— Wage Stabilization Board terminated 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





“If wecancompress our manifold activities 
into a few simple words, which tell inter- 
ested people what we are doing and 
studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
for the Department, and for the people.” 

L. B. ScHWELLENBACH. 
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